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SAVING LEAGUE AT 


ETHIOPIA’S EXPENSE? 


BANDONING all pretense of organizing in- 

ternational resistance to Italy’s threatened 
aggression in East Africa, the European powers 
are now concentrating their efforts on two main 
objectives: to save the League, which might be 
permanently crippled should Italy follow Germany 
and Japan in withdrawing from Geneva; and to 
avert war at Ethiopia’s expense by inducing Haile 
Selassie to satisfy Mussolini’s ambitions. 


The League’s initial attempt to settle the con- 
troversy resulted in a stalemate on July 9, when 
the conciliation commission of two Italian and 
two Ethiopian arbitrators indefinitely suspended 
its sessions. The immediate cause of the deadlock 
was the Ethiopian argument that Ual Ual, the 
scene of the first important Italo-Ethiopian clash 
in 1934, was in Ethiopian, not Italian, territory. 
The Italian arbitrators refused to listen to this 
argument, on the ground that the commission had 
been appointed to consider the causes of frontier 
incidents, not the actual frontiers. The League 
resolution of May 25, which established the con- 
ciliation commission, provided that the Council 
should meet if by July 25 the arbitrators, having 
failed to settle the dispute, had reached no under- 
standing regarding selection of a fifth arbitrator. 
Italy having shown no interest in appointing a 
fifth arbitrator, Emperor Haile Selassie on July 10 
demanded immediate convocation of the Council. 


Fearing that Italy might bring matters to the 
breaking point by refusing to attend a Council 
meeting, Britain and France have sought to ad- 
just the controversy through diplomatic conversa- 
tions in London and Paris. Renewal of Franco- 
British cooperation on Ethiopia was facilitated 
by the maiden speech on foreign policy which 
Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Secretary, de- 
livered in the House of Commons on July 11. 
Sir Samuel declared that Britain would “stand 
together and collaborate together” with France 
in the future, as in the past. He asserted that “a 


system of collective security is essential to peace 
and stability and that the League best provides 
the necessary machinery.” As long as there is an 
effective League, Britain is willing to take its full 
share of collective responsibility. The British, 
said Sir Samuel, “have always understood and 
well understand Italy’s desire for oversea expan- 
sion,” and admit the justice of some of the criti- 
cisms which have been launched against the 
Ethiopian government. But are these facts, he 
queried mildly, “sufficient cause for plunging into 
war?” For his part, he thought it possible to 
adjust demands and differences of this character 
without resort to war. 


This remark must be read in conjunction with 
the proposal, credited to M. Joseph Avenol, Sec- 
retary-General of the League, which was first 
reported by the press on July 11. According to 
these reports, the Italo-Ethiopian controversy 
would be adjusted under the tripartite treaty of 
1906, signed by Britain, France and Italy, which 
provided for maintenance of the political and ter- 
ritorial status quo in Ethiopia. Should the status 
quo be disturbed, the three signatories were to 
act in concert for the protection of their respec- 
tive spheres of influence. Under this treaty the 
Italian sphere included the hinterland of Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland, and communications over- 
land between them west of Addis Ababa. Even 
assuming that Mussolini might abandon his de- 
mand for “integral solution” and accept the pro- 
posed concessions, it is difficult to see how the 
powers expect to obtain Haile Selassie’s consent 
to the dismemberment of his country, unless they 
are prepared to imitate Italy by threatening the 
use of force. 

Nor can Ethiopia derive much comfort from 
the belated efforts of the United States to alter 
the unfavorable impression created by its note of 
July 5. Yielding, apparently, to the pressure of 
American peace organizations, which had de- 


nounced the supineness of the State Department, 
Secretary of State Hull warned the Italian Am- 
bassador, Augusto Rosso, on July 11 that this 
country views the Italo-Ethiopian conflict with 
the greatest concern. On July 12 Mr. Hull 
followed this up by a statement which, without 
mentioning Italy or Ethiopia, declared that the 
Anti-War pact is “no less binding now than when 
it was entered into,” and that the United States 
and other countries “are interested in the main- 
tenance of the pact and the sanctity of the inter- 
national commitments assumed thereby for the 
promotion and maintenance of peace among the 
nations of the world.” There is no indication, 
however, that the United States intends at this 
time to go beyond a declaration of principles. The 
real issue at stake is whether moral suasion can 
be more successful in preventing war in East 
Africa than it was in Manchuria or the Chaco. 
If not, then to pay lip service to international 
pacts and institutions, with the mental reserva- 
tion that no action will be taken to implement 
them by force, appears to be nothing short of 
hypocrisy. VERA MICHELES DEAN 


THE SOVIET-AMERICAN TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

The first commercial agreement between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. was concluded on 
July 13 by an exchange of identical notes in Mos- 
cow. The United States extended to the Soviet 
Union for one year the duty reductions made in 
all trade agreements concluded under the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, except that with Cuba. 
In return, the U.S.S.R. will “take steps to increase 
substantially” its purchases in this country. The 
Soviet government has assured Ambassador Bul- 
litt that it intends to purchase $30,000,000 of 
American goods during the twelve-month period. 
The accord appears to relegate to the background 
for the time being the question of American 
claims against the Soviet government. 

While the sum involved—$30,000,000—is not 
large, it represents a considerable increase over 
the total of recent exports to the U.S.S.R., which 
has averaged $12,000,000 a year during the three 
years 1932-34. It is expected that Soviet imports 
will be counterbalanced, at least in part, by in- 
creased American purchases stimulated by the 
generalized duty reductions. Of prime importance 
in this respect is the 50 per cent reduction in 
the tariff on manganese ore granted in the Brazil- 
ian trade agreement, which may soon be ratified 
by the parliament at Rio de Janeiro. The Soviet 
Union is also expected to benefit from reductions 
on certain types of wood pulp, paper board and 
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matches made in the agreement with Sweden. 
The new accord must not be confused with the 
five agreements for reciprocal tariff reduction 
concluded by the United States in the past eleven 
months. It owes its origin to this government's 
policy, enunciated April 1, 1935, of granting the 
benefits of agreements negotiated under the Trade 
Agreements Act only to countries which do not 
discriminate against American commerce. 


DAVID H. POPPER 


AUSTRIA FORGIVES THE HAPSBURGS 


On July 10 Austria took an important step to- 
ward restoration of the monarchy, when the Fed. 
eral Chamber approved a bill repealing the anti- 
Hapsburg laws passed in April 1919. The new 
law not only removes the last legal barrier to 
r turn of the Hapsburgs, but empowers the 
Austrian government to restore “suitable parts” 
of their confiscated property. 

While reinstatement of the Hapsburgs falls 
short of restoration of the monarchy, it empha- 
sizes the insecurity of the Schuschnigg govern- 
ment, which is threatened by the suppressed 
Austrian Nazis and underground ‘‘Marxists,”’ and 
confronted by a conflict between the official Catho- 
lic and Heimwehr troops. Vice-Chancellor von 
Starhemberg, leader of the Heimwehr, who is 
known to favor eventual restoration of the mon- 
archy with himself as temporary regent, seems 
recently to have strengthened his personal posi- 
tion. It is reported that all Austrian private 
armies are to be merged in a unified ‘“‘defense 
corps” which will be dominated by the Heimwehr. 
Schuschnigg, however, remains in office despite 
rumors of an impending Heimwehr coup follow- 
ing the automobile accident on July 13 in which 
the Chancellor was slightly injured and his wife 
was killed. 

Austrian nervousness has been increased by 
fear that Musssolini’s determination to fight 
Ethiopia will encourage Hitler to attempt another 
move against Austria. The new Hapsburg law, 
obviously designed to forestall such a move, has 
greatly alarmed the Little Entente—Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia — which feel 
more menaced by re-emergence of the Hapsburgs 
than by the possibility of Austro-German union. 
The Little Entente has announced emphatically 
that it will not tolerate even the return of Otto 
and Zita to Austrian soil as private citizens, and 
that any attempt to restore the Hapsburgs to the 
throne will result in immediate mobilization by 
the three states. Thus a year after the tragic 
death of Dollfuss the independence of Austria 
appears more illusory than ever. M. S. W. 
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